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REALISTIC CONCEPTIONS OF CONSCIOUSNESS.i 

' I X) attempt a definition of consciousness is to plunge at once 
-■- into the midst of current philosophic controversy. Such 
an attempt may be foolhardy for one not blessed with overmuch 
confidence in his powers of discrimination, but it has the merit 
of approaching present-day issues from an angle which promises 
most in the way of clear-cut differentiation and demarcation. 
Moreover, our quest for a definition of consciousness may dis- 
claim in advance all pretense of originality. Its purpose is 
primarily to use the concept of consciousness as a standard of 
reference in the comparison of contemporary theories, in the 
belief that the concept thus used will furnish a convenient and 
suggestive means of orientation. 

Our consideration of current theories will concern itself chiefly 
with the movement which at present passes under the name of 
realism, and which has shown such surprising vitality. To some 
minds, indeed, this movement, while it has undoubtedly stimu- 
lated inquiry into the nature of consciousness, is merely a 
transient disturbance, an outbreak of insurgent tendencies, such 
as are constantly recurrent in the course of speculative thinking, 
but which, in the present instance, at least, argue nothing but a 
lack of proper historical perspective. It is a well-known fact, 
however, that even those who occupy exalted positions may guess 
wrong on insurgency. Present-day realism is not only a wide- 
spread and determined movement, but the "Program and First 
Platform of Six Realists," published not long ago, 2 is evidence 
that we are dealing with organized revolt, which is undeniably 
a phenomenon of peculiar interest in philosophy. There seems 
to be no reliable evidence at present that the realistic movement 
is on the decline. 

In this movement there is undoubtedly much that may well 
enlist our sympathies and win our assent. But unfortunately 

1 Read before the joint session of the Western Philosophical Association and the 
American Psychological Association, Minneapolis, December 29, 1910. 

2 Journal of Phil., Psych., and Set. Methods, Vol. VII, pp. 393 ff. 
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the point is soon reached where we are embarrassed by the 
question of interpretation. It is often not so much what is said 
as what is left unsaid that causes hesitation and suspicion. 
After all, it cannot be denied that realism was formerly in evil 
repute, and so there is a natural wish for further assurance 
regarding its tendencies and implications. Our sympathies are 
hence likely to place us in the perplexing position of the voter 
whose representative in Congress is under suspicion of serving 
the powers of darkness at Washington, but who is decorously 
insurgent at home. Contemporary realism has about it the air 
of a propaganda ; as one of its adherents remarks, it is something 
between a tendency and a school. Inquiry soon shows that 
realism is a term covering attitudes which in some cases are ill- 
defined, not to say ambiguous, and in other cases are widely 
divergent from each other. 

In view of these facts, it is not a matter for surprise that 
realism should offer a variety of definitions of consciousness 
Among those which have attracted attention of late may be 
mentioned the doctrines that consciousness is awareness or 
apprehension, that it is a name for a certain context or setting 
in which experiences occur, and that it is identical with the 
function of representation or meaning. Of these views the first 
can claim to stand nearest to historical realism. In its conception 
of objectivity it occupies exactly the same ground as its prede- 
cessor. Its aim, accordingly, is to interpret consciousness in 
such a way that it may give a true report of things, and, in 
particular, that it may avoid the error of copyism. Hence 
Professor McGilvary identifies consciousness with plain aware- 
ness, while Mr. G. E. Moore speaks of a 'diaphanous element,' 
and Mr. Hobhouse has recourse to 'simple apprehension.' 
While these writers exhibit different degrees of thoroughness 
and detail in the elaboration of their respective views, they seem 
to agree that consciousness is merely an abstract element in the 
total experience, an element which is variously indicated as 
awareness, diaphaneity, or apprehension, but which is not further 
analyzable or definable. These statements regarding conscious- 
ness are meant to guard against the notion that the object 
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presented to consciousness is itself constituted by consciousness ; 
and they show how radical the revision of consciousness must be 
if the error of the earlier realism is to be avoided. Consciousness 
is stripped of all content and reduced to a simple, unanalyzable 
element, because this is the only effective guarantee that it will 
not obtrude itself improperly and thus interfere with the business 
of knowing. 

This theory of consciousness does not, of course, intend to 
confer upon all facts of which there is awareness the same 
objective status. In pains, illusions, and dreams, and in all 
errors of judgment, the awareness has to do with objects which, 
according to the best available evidence, have existence only 
during the time of awareness. These objects, then, differ from 
other objects in that the reaction of the experiencing organism 
serves not only to make them known, but to bring them into 
being. Hence this form of realism is forced to maintain that 
the response of the organism which is involved in the fact of 
consciousness may be of two kinds: it may be a response which 
has no further bearing or function than to present to conscious- 
ness a pre-existent object, or it may be a response which is an 
indispensable condition, not merely of the awareness, but of the 
existence or being of the object thus presented. 

It seems, then, that we are obliged to postulate a definite, 
specifiable difference in the responses of the organism, if the 
doctrine of ' independent objects ' is to be kept on its feet. This 
assumption, of course, is not based upon observed differences 
in the behavior of organisms, but upon the implications of 
realistic theory. If the sole purpose of the response, in the case 
of independent objects, is to present these objects to conscious- 
ness, this response must not be complicated with any factors 
which would make the thing known bear an indispensable 
reference to the organism. Reflections of this kind lead us at 
once into the psychology of perception and raise the question of 
the relation of associative processes and motor response to 
perception. If it is true, as there is excellent authority for 
believing, that perceptions of all kinds are acts involving motor 
responses of a complex kind, if perception is, in short, an act of 
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adaptation and hence determined, as to its character, by the 
constitution and previous history of the organism, then the 
independent objects are, indeed, in a bad way. The distinction 
between the kinds of objects is then no longer determined by 
reference to the organism, since they all have this reference, but 
by reference to function or behavior. In other words, our con- 
ception and criterion of objectivity undergoes a change which 
abandons all that is distinctive in the theory. 

We approach the same matter from a different angle if we 
inquire how the distinction between the two kinds of objects 
gets itself made. To all appearances, the test is rather simple. 
We ascertain what is objective in the realistic sense and what is 
not by a test which Berkeley calls 'coherence,' and which others 
describe as context or relationship. 1 The futility of trying to 
jump out of our own skins in the way demanded by the copy 
theory is conceded on all hands. A given experience, therefore, 
is objective if it is bound up with other experiences in a certain 
way, while a different kind of relationship gives to it the status 
of subjectivity. The book before me is an objective fact if 
others can share the experience and if certain tests can be applied 
to it; otherwise it is subjective. 

The realist who sets up this test ordinarily seems to assume 
that the context or relationship is added to the presented fact 
ab extra and ex post facto. Hence we are invited to concentrate 
our attention upon the immediately given fact, and we are 
admonished to note that the fact as here and now experienced 
is at all events an assured possession, whatever we may consider 
appropriate to infer about it afterwards. The colored outline 
before me is what it is; if subsequently I discover that it is ob- 
jective or subjective, this discovery is in the nature of an 
addendum. 

This interpretation, however, involves an artificial simplifica- 
tion of the facts. It is true that a subsequent experience some- 
times causes us to change our classification, as is evidenced by 
illusions and dreams. But it is not true that all context falls 

1 Ci. McGilvary, "Realism and the Physical World," Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. IV, p. 688; and Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, p. 35, note. 
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entirely outside the presented fact, i. e., that the fact is given 
independently of all context. The character of the experience 
itself is determined by the context in which it is found to occur. 
To see a tree, for example, is not merely to experience a colored 
outline. It means that we somehow experience, here and now, 
the context upon which its status as object depends. In psycho- 
logical language, the visual impression is modified by tactual 
and other impressions. The experience, in short, does not offer 
merely a lump sum of sensuous fact, but it presents a tree. It 
has the character of objectivity by virtue of the immediately 
experienced claim to possess validity. This claim may of course 
turn out to be unfounded, but that is quite another matter. 

The point that I wish to urge is that experience does not give 
us fact and meaning or validity apart from each other, but that 
the character of validity is experienced as immediately as anything 
else. The validity may indeed be tested in a subsequent experi- 
ence, but such testing merely confirms or refutes what is already 
presented. The meaning does not fall outside of the fact. The 
facts given in experience are meaningful facts. If, therefore, we 
attribute to any such facts the status of 'independent objects,' 
the meaning must share in this independence. If meanings can 
exist independently, however, then any kind of object can exist 
independently, and the distinction between kinds of objects dis- 
appears. On the other hand, if meaning depends upon the 
individual, we must attempt to differentiate within the given 
experience between fact and meaning. That is to say, the fact 
apart from meaning cannot be found simply by reference to any 
actual experience, but only through an elaborate process of 
abstraction. The facts are not independent facts at all, but 
what the idealist loves to call 'moments' within concrete or 
actual experience. 

All this is merely another way of saying that the appeal to 
coherence or relationship involves a serious ambiguity. This 
appeal is intended to mark a contrast or opposition between the 
presented fact and its setting, context, or meaning. This opposi- 
tion between the fact and its meaning is necessary, since other- 
wise the theory cannot get under way. The fact is there in its 
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wholeness, but its status or quality as subjective or objective 
is yet to be determined. In other words, the contrast lies between 
the fact and its validity. If, however, the presented fact already 
possesses meaning or claims validity, the contrast is not a contrast 
of fact and validity, but of valid fact and subsequent validating 
experience. And since all our experiences normally possess 
meaning, we are obliged to conclude that facts which are objec- 
tive in the accepted realistic sense are meaningful facts; which 
is equivalent to saying that meanings can exist objectively in 
precisely the same fashion as any other character pertaining to 
objects. The transcendentalist plainly has no monopoly of the 
cherished privilege of hypostasizing meanings. 1 

The statement that our experiences somehow include a context 
does not mean that we invariably or even usually classify our 
experiences as objective or subjective. It aims rather to empha- 
size the 'organic unity' of fact and meaning. Our visual per- 
ception of the tree is not a color and an outline plus a reference 
to further qualities; in the experience as it actually occurs the 
qualities and reference are not given either separately or as a 
collection. We call the experience a tree because the separateness 
of fact and meaning does not exist. The peculiarity of the 
situation lies in the fact that while certain qualities, such as the 
tactual, are not present in the way that others are, they never- 
theless are present in their own way and play a part. This peculiar 
presence in absence is reflected in the being of what is immediately 
present and endows it with the character of validity. The validity 
is not only experienced in the same immediate way as the color, it 
may even be said, with a little license, that the validity is the 
color. The assertion, then, that validity or membership in a 
certain context or setting is immediately experienced is intended 
primarily as a protest against the opposition between fact and 
meaning upon which this realism is based. If this opposition 
is unwarranted, the realism fails, since it would hardly be per- 
missible to transfer this validity to ' objective ' fact. 

Essentially the same difficulty confronts us if we turn to the 

a Cf. McGilvary, Loc. cit., especially pp. 686 and 687, and Hobhouse, pp. 17 and 
35- 
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form of realism advocated by Professor Fullerton. This realism 
differs from the foregoing in the fact that it surrenders the notion 
of objectivity in the Lockeian sense and confines itself to experi- 
ences which are admittedly dependent, as to their character, 
upon the bodily senses. There is, consequently, no need of 
postulating an awareness or apprehension. Consciousness is 
identified with facts belonging to the subjective order, and the 
distinction between the subjective and the objective is deter- 
mined, as in the former case, by context or setting. The context, 
however, is not merely a means of determining what is really 
subjective and objective, but it constitutes subjectivity and 
objectivity. Hence the criterion is applied differently. All ex- 
periences are determined by relation to organism, and thus, 
from this standpoint, they are all subjective. But they also 
have a place in the course of events or system of facts which is 
described as the objective order, and so, from this point of view, 
they are objective. The status of an experience, therefore, 
depends, as Professor James puts it, upon these respective 
'takings.' Apart from these contexts it is neither subjective 
nor objective, but just 'pure experience.' 1 

It was argued a moment ago that our experiences are not so 
independent of context or 'detachable' from it as realism seems 
to assume. Experiences present themselves with the character 
of validity, i. e., they are invested with the function of a symbol. 
And we find in Professor Fullerton's presentation, that, as a 
matter of fact, the character of the given experience as subjective 
or objective is determined, not primarily by an external relation 
of the experience to other experiences, but by its inherent character 
as a symbol. The experience is subjective or objective according 
to the manner in which this symbolic character is present. If we 
recognize the experience explicitly as a symbol, it is classed as an 
appearance and is hence subjective. Thus we say that the tree 
on the horizon appears as a faint blue, but is 'really' a bright 
green. On the other hand, if the symbol manages to conceal its 
character as a symbol, it is called an object. Visual experiences 
functioning as signs of tactual experiences furnish flagrant 

1 System of Metaphysics, Chapters VI and VII. 
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examples. They constantly present to us " the world in which 
I rest when I insist that I see the real desk before me as it is 
and reject the suggestion that I am deluded by an empty appear- 
ance. I confound sign and thing signified, it is true; but this 
particular sign gives me the thing so satisfactorily that I rest in 
the thing without being forced to the recognition that I am 
grasping it, so to speak, at one remove." 1 

On certain other occasions, however, the context manages to 
get within the given experience, not merely factitiously, through 
the sleight-of-hand whereby we "confound sign and thing 
signified," but in actual bodily presence. An imaginary line, 
we are told, "is conceived as vaguely localized in space. It is 
out beyond us, looked at from a more or less definite point of 
view, and we measure it by moving an imaginary finger to it and 
along it. It is visual sensation as interpreted, not visual sensa- 
tion pure and simple. The sign upon which we have elected 
to gaze has dragged in with it the thing signified. We are dealing 
with a real line, not with a merely visual experience." 2 

These results would seem to warrant the conclusion that the 
differentiation of consciousness and object may occur in at least 
four different ways. The given experience may acquire a context 
through a process of reflection instituted subsequently to the 
occurrence of the experience. Or it may function explicitly as a 
symbol, which involves some sort of conscious reference to the 
organism. Or, again, the symbolism may be implicit only, so 
that the experience appears rather as object than as conscious- 
ness. Or, lastly, the experience functioning as a symbol may 
be so completely transformed and assimilated to the other 
qualities constituting the object as to lose its separateness and 
identity. 

To construe all these experiences in terms of context seems 
to be a pointless proceeding, unless we assume sensations which 
possess an identity of their own, apart from meanings. In the 
visual experience of the line, for example, the visual sensation 
must be regarded as the fact and the rest as context. But if the 

1 0p.cit., p. 154. 
'Op. cit., pp. 151-2. 
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visual sensation is the fact which here appears in an objective 
context, we are forced to conclude that the object is not expe- 
rienced at all. If we insist, on the other hand, that the line is 
the object, the character of objectivity is made to fall within 
the experience, and the relation to other experiences does not 
constitute objectivity, but is merely a test of objectivity. Similar 
remarks apply, of course, to the explanation which is given of 
consciousness. We have here the same confusion of the opposi- 
tion between fact and validity with the opposition between valid 
fact and validating experience; and to this confusion we are 
indebted for the curious spectacle of a realistic philosophy ren- 
dered wholly in terms of a sensationalistic psychology. The 
hands are Esau's hands, but the voice is the voice of Jacob. 
The statement that an experience is consciousness if it is assigned 
to a place in the 'subjective order' is not an explanation, but a 
surrender to the hypnotizing influence of a phrase. 

The foregoing discussion suggests two divergent roads of 
advance. On the one hand, we may attempt an analysis of the 
experiences which determine the differentiation of consciousness 
and object, in the hope that the genesis of these latter will give 
us a clue to their nature. Or, on the other hand, we may take 
as our point of departure those experiences in which the distinc- 
tion of consciousness and object, or of symbol and symbolized, is 
an experienced content. The latter alternative is the one adopted 
by Professor Woodbridge, who also calls himself a realist. The 
experiences which function explicitly as a symbol are polarized, 
so to speak, and show an objective and a subjective end. They 
possess certain qualities and they also fulfil the function of 
representation. The sense-qualities, considered apart from the 
function of meaning, are adequately accounted for by the relation 
of interaction between organism and environment. Professor 
Woodbridge agrees, apparently, that we must start with sense- 
experiences which are conditioned by our sense-organs. 1 Con- 
sciousness supervenes when meaning is added, i. e., when objects 
take on the function of representation. In the conscious situa- 
tion, therefore, we find it possible to distinguish between the 

1 Journal of Philosophy, Vol. VI, p. 449. 
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relation of meaning and the other relations or qualities pertaining 
to things. Moreover, these relations of meaning are the differ- 
entia of the conscious situation, as conscious; hence consciousness 
is identifiable with meaning. 1 

This definition brings us back once more to the distinction 
between objects which exist only when they are objects of 
consciousness and objects which are independent of consciousness. 
Pleasures and pains are as much objects of consciousness as 
desks and books. This distinction, however, between kinds of 
objects cannot be referred to differences of context, in the sense 
that the objects are first given as facts and subsequently acquire 
meanings. To be facts for us at all they must already possess 
meanings. The facts appear in contexts merely in the sense 
that the valid or meaningful fact points to a further validating 
experience. The validity is immediately experienced, but it is 
an experience which Professor Woodbridge seems to regard as 
not further analyzable. The tale is told when the statement is 
made that objects possess the function of meaning or representa- 
tion. 

This point marks the divergence between the view of Professor 
Woodbridge and that of Professor Dewey. According to the 
latter, the nature of meaning or validity may be ascertained more 
in detail if we analyze the situation in which this function has its 
origin. The strategic point of attack, therefore, lies in what he 
calls the doubt-inquiry-answer situation. Such a situation is 
at odds with itself, because it incites mutually incompatible 
modes of adjustment. In other words, the doubt and hesitation 
arise from the fact that the stimulus is more or less indeterminate. 
In order to dispel the doubt and resolve the conflict, it is necessary 
to reconstitute the stimulus. To take the classic illustration of 
the child and the candle, the struggle is ended when the bright 
somewhat of the earlier moment is finally seen as a candle. 
Until this point is reached, it constitutes the center of tension, 
it is a ' candidate for reform.' Doubt, therefore, means a lack of 
adjustment; while, conversely, the experience of validity is a felt 

'■Journal of Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 119; also Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, 
chapter on "The Problem of Consciousness." 
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or experienced adjustment with reference to further conduct or 
behavior. 1 

On this ground it obviously becomes necessary to revise the 
view that the nature of sense-material — or the nature of physical 
qualities — is sufficiently explained by reference to the inter- 
action between organism and environment. This view implies 
the same false opposition between sense-content and meaning; 
and it is only on the assumption of such an opposition that the 
identification of consciousness with meaning is significant. Ac- 
cording to instrumentalism, the opposition between sense-impres- 
sion and meaning is strictly relative to the situation in which 
the opposition arises. We distinguish between the two, not 
because the sense-element is experienced apart from the meaning, 
but because it is experienced as doubtful or uncertain. When 
alternative meanings present themselves, the distinction between 
the 'that' and the 'what' becomes inevitable, particularly since 
the character of the sense-impression is normally uncertain merely 
in some one respect, but not in others. Thus the candle may be 
localized and its outline and size definitely determined; what is 
uncertain is whether it will burn the fingers. Hence the contrast 
and opposition between fact and idea, between datum and idea- 
tum. Even when the situation is too vague for definite alter- 
natives, the sense-impression retains its meaning as a problem, 
as a matter for investigation. To abstract this meaning and 
assign to the sense-content a status antecedent to all meaning is 
to destroy its character entirely. Incidentally, also, we intro- 
duce an opposition between thought and sense which can never 
be overcome. The endeavor to ascertain the meaning of the 
stimulus is not an attempt to introduce meanings from without, 
but to effect the right change in the quality of what is presented, 
*. e., to ascertain what attitude or response is appropriate to the 
situation. 

This process of transformation brings an experienced contrast 
into the situation, and it is in this contrast that we find our clue 
to the differentiation of the subjective and the objective. The 

'Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory; also "The Reflex Arc Concept," Psycho- 
logical Review, Vol. Ill, p. 358. 
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transformation or struggle as a process is set over against the 
final result, as appearance is set over against reality. From the 
standpoint of appearance, or doubt, it is classed as subjective. 
Some form of crisis or conflict or instability is present wherever 
attention is present; hence all experiences have a subjective 
aspect. On the other hand, the final product or result of the 
process is what gives us a 'permanent or stable object of refer- 
ence,' and is hence classed as object. To possess meaning, to 
control adjustment, and to be an object are synonymous expres- 
sions. To be experienced as an object is to be experienced in 
terms of an adjustment in which the previous conflict is harmon- 
ized and resolved. When the candle is finally seen as a candle, 
it is seen with the finger-tips as well as with the retina. That 
is to say, the experienced character of an object is determined 
by the response which it evokes. 

This contrast between the subjective and the objective also 
introduces a distinction between what we experience and the 
process of experiencing. In the course of experience certain 
appearances are discredited, certain meanings are cast aside, 
while others are accredited and confirmed. Hence arises the 
question as to the laws which govern the process or course of 
experiencing. This question determines the task and province 
of psychology. According to Professor Dewey, the differentia 
of psychology is not a special subject-matter or kind of existence 
called consciousness, but rather its problem, "the problem of the 
course of the acts that constitute experiencing." 1 

In addressing himself to this task, the psychologist first 
analyses the experience with which he happens to be concerned 
into its elements. His mode of approach is illustrated in the 
quotation from Professor Fullerton, according to which the 
visual perception of a line is "visual sensation as interpreted, 
not visual sensation pure and simple. The sign upon which 
we have elected to gaze has dragged in with it the thing signified." 
In other words, the psychologist regards the perception as con- 
sisting, in the first instance, of a visual sensation, which is ' the 
sign upon which we elect to gaze.' By following this procedure 

1 Dewey, Influence of Darwin, etc., chapter on " ' Consciousness ' and Experience." 
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he wins the privilege of looking on while the ' thing signified ' is 
being dragged in and placed on exhibition. Stated less dramat- 
ically, it means that by breaking up the concrete experience into 
sense-elements, he is enabled to discover the laws, such as apper- 
ception, association, or habit, according to which the experience 
takes place. These laws are valid for experience, even though 
the ' sensations ' or ' states of consciousness ' are entities or objects 
which the psychologist himself creates in the furtherance of his 
purposes. 

On the basis of the foregoing, the definition of consciousness 
can be given only in terms of these constructs whereby the 
psychologist accomplishes the end which he has in view. ' Con- 
sciousness ' is a name for the ' sensations,' ' states of consciousness,' 
or 'psychic events' which emerge as the results or products of 
the psychological investigation. They have no proper status 
or existence elsewhere, The endless complications of epistemol- 
ogy have been due almost entirely to the fact that these products 
are supposed to have an antecedent existence. If we start with 
states of consciousness, it is always found necessary to go forth 
and with violent hands drag in the objects, since they will not 
listen to the voice of reason, charm it never so wisely. 

Limitations of time do not permit more than this hasty outline 
of the standpoint to which Professor Dewey has given the name 
of instrumentalism or immediate empiricism. Whether it is a 
tenable theory is a question which had perhaps better be- post- 
poned until further criticism and reflection furnishes a larger 
perspective. The theory, however, enables us to make a tentative 
evaluation of the realistic movement. The chief significance of 
the latter doubtless lies in the fact that it constitutes a protest 
against subjectivism and transcendentalism, and that it compels 
a reconsideration of first principles. The insistence that knowing 
involves an 'external' relation between consciousness and object 
means, in the first instance, that knowing is a natural event, 
without transcendental implications, and that what is known is 
something other than a state of consciousness. The realistic 
movement as a whole, however, lacks the coherence to establish 
itself as a rival doctrine, because, after all, it perpetuates the 
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fundamental fallacy of the subjectivism and transcendentalism 
which it seeks to displace. In each case the 'external' relation 
of consciousness and object is so interpreted as to introduce an 
irreconcileable opposition between sense-data and meaning. The 
distinction between datum and ideatum, which is valid only 
within certain situations, is converted into an absolute distinction, 
and the sense-data are made logically and perhaps temporally 
prior to the meanings. This is characteristic of all subjectivism, 
and it furnishes the starting-point, historically, for transcenden- 
talism. In thus separating fact and meaning, we lose the key 
to the situation. Hence, subjectivism, vainly attempting to 
avoid solipsism and inconsistency, has been obliged to resort 
either to the shuffling or compounding of the sense-data or ' men- 
tal states,' or to the introduction of an additional element in the 
form of concept or meaning. Transcendentalism, on its part, 
has sought to regain the objective world in a manner peculiarly 
its own. It postulates a transcendental or universal element 
which exists in the particular facts in such a way that they lose 
their particularity. The valid experience and the validating 
experience somehow possess an ontological identity. By virtue 
of this element, thought is both logical and ontological, and the 
distinction between consciousness and object is both maintained 
and overcome. But the need of all this machinery is not made 
apparent, and the reconciliation and harmonizing of the particular 
and the universal has hitherto remained unaccomplished. 

How this opposition between sense-datum and meaning is 
carried over into present-day realism, I have attempted to make 
clear in the preceding discussion. The doctrine of awareness or 
apprehension postulates sense-data which give us 'absolute' fact, 
in the traditional realistic sense, apart from interpretation. In so 
doing it not only involves itself in the difficulties that are raised 
by the facts relating to the relativity of sense-perception, but it 
finds itself compelled to substitute tacitly a different object, an 
object to which it can show no legitimate title. Professor 
Fullerton escapes the difficulties of sense-relativity, but has 
no further advantage over the other theory. Nor does the 
theory of Professor Woodbridge account for the relation of 
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sensation and meaning. It starts from the point of achieved 
adjustment, and this fact constitutes its essential limitation and 
defect. It omits from consideration the experiences of struggle 
and transformation, and so it fails to appreciate the function 
which meanings fulfill. These experiences reveal to us most 
clearly the relation in which ideas stand to fact ; and it is at this 
point accordingly that, in the language of Professor Royce, we 
attack the world-knot in the way that promises most for the 
untying of its meshes; whereas, if we begin with the world of 
fact, we are sunk deep in an ocean of mysteries. To abstract 
the relation of meaning from its antecedents is to reduce it 
to the status of an unanalyzable datum and to convert our objects 
into a hard and fast given. The relation of consciousness to its 
objects becomes as inscrutable as that of concepts to the ready- 
made material of sense-impressions to which they are superadded. 
Hence this abstraction of meaning from the situation which gives 
it birth compels the return to an ideal of knowledge to which 
history has meted out a full measure of condemnation. To 
know things is not to eliminate struggle and to secure adjustment, 
but to reduce them progressively to universals or concepts, in 
the manner with which idealistic literature of a certain kind has 
made us sufficiently familiar. 

By way of summary, then, we may say that the realistic move- 
ment is more significant in what it denies than in what it affirms. 
As a protest against subjectivism and transcendentalism it may 
be allowed to stand. As a rival doctrine it shows the same in- 
herent weakness as the standpoints from which it dissents, save 
perhaps in the case of the realism which has not yet ventured 
beyond the hazy and ambiguous assertion that the relation of 
consciousness to its objects is an 'external* relation. As a 
distinct creed or school there seems to be no place for realism, 
but as a tendency. or attitude in philosophy it is to be welcomed, 
since it brings back the spirit of independent inquiry and fastens 
attention upon problems which contain the promise of rich and 
permanent contributions to positive doctrine. 

B. H. Bode. 
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